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ENGLISH HYMNODY AND ROMANTICISM 

The earlier years of the eighteenth century were in England a 
period of materialism and compromise. A spirit of self-interest 
pervaded both Church and State, and principle was constantly 
subordinated to expediency. The age of Puritanism with its 
strong opinions had given place to an era of the decline of great 
convictions ; a period of satire and irreligion succeeded that of a 
great war of ideals ; faith seemed utterly to retreat before the 
sway of Deism ; and instead of Milton thundering against Sal- 
masius one hears Sarah Jennings smashing the bric-a-brac in the 
palace of St James. 

In spite of all the materialism and rationalism of the period, 
however, throughout the century there was strong emphasis on 
the religious motive. Even Alexander Pope was not wholly 
able to withstand the influence. The Messiah teems with the 
worst faults of pseudo-classicism, and The Universal Prayer is 
simply the voice of Deism ; but the translation, the Prayer of St. 
Francis Xavier, with its medievalism and devotion, might almost 
be claimed for pure Romanticism. It was but natural that the 
religious motive should be most closely associated with the in- 
fluence of Milton and the literature of melancholy ; witness the 
Night Thoughts and The Grave. Thomson, Akenside, Chatter- 
ton, Langhorne, Erasmus Darwin, and many other poets possess 
religious passages, while the unfortunate Christopher Smart, in 
the intervals of his madness, composed his unique Song to David. 
The preeminentiy spiritual poet of the age, however, was Wil- 
liam Cowper, later to be remarked for his distinguished place in 
the history of Hymnody, but here attracting attention by such 
deeply religious passages as those in Conversation and The Task. 

While Hymnody pure and simple, however, was very largely 
a product of the Wesleyan Revival, a study of its beginnings in 
the vernacular will take us back many years before 1739. For 
the present discussion let us omit consideration of the great Latin 
hymns of the Middle Ages. Let us also pass over the Psalters, 
in themselves a great study, but not quite original enough to 
come within the scope of the present discussion. We then be- 
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come interested, before the era of Watts, in the earlier attempts 
at self-expression in this special lyrical form. Even with this 
restriction we can touch only upon the most important things 
and thus be guilty of many omissions. 

Standing apart from all other hymns of the years about 1600 
is a manuscript poem of twenty-six stanzas of four lines each, by 
"F. B. P." (interpreted as standing for Francis Baker, Pater or 
Priest). This was founded upon the well-known passage in the 
Liber Meditationum of St. Augustine beginning "Mater Hieru- 
salem, civitas sancta Dei" ; and the first lines of the opening 
stanzas (" Hierusalem, my happie home" and "O happie harbour 
of the saints") at once suggest it as the first form of the two later 
and familiar hymns, "Jerusalem, my happy home" and "O 
Mother dear, Jerusalem." John Donne with "Wilt Thou forgive 
that sin," Phineas Fletcher with "Drop, drop, slow tears," and 
George Herbert with such hymns as "Let all the world in every 
corner sing" and "Sweet day, so cool, so calm," represent the 
Puritan influence ; and George Wither, with his Hymns and Songs 
of the Church (1623), had the distinction of producing the first 
book of hymns in the language. Then came also Herrick and 
Vaughan and Jeremy Taylor. 

The age of the Restoration was generally unfavorable to the 
production of original hymns. This was the period of Bishop 
Ken, however, with his famous Doxology ; and a few years later, 
in connection with his Spectator papers, Addison produced his 
six well-known hymns and paraphrases, among them being 
"When all Thy mercies, O my God" and "The spacious 
firmament on high." Meanwhile there appeared John Mason's 
Spiritual Songs (1683), Benjamin Keach's Spiritual Melody (1691) 
and Spiritual Songs (1696), and the Independent Collection of 
Divine Hymns. Keach was the pastor of a Baptist congregation 
at Horsley Down, Southwark, and he awakened great opposition 
by his efforts to establish hymns as a regular part of public 
worship. In his own church, however, he carried his point. 
Joseph Stennett, another Baptist, wrote hymns which are even 
to-day in common use. Thus at the end of the seventeenth 
century it seems safe to affirm that the old Psalters were losing 
ground and that the idea of using original hymns was making 
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its way, although in the Established Church and even among 
many Dissenters modern hymns were opposed as a profanation 
of the service. What was needed was for some strong man to 
give unity and point to individual compositions and to popularize 
the new form. The man was already on the scene in the person 
of Isaac Watts, the foremost of English hymn-writers. 

The hymns and songs of Watts represent a departure from the 
literalness of the Psalters and the employment of modern thought 
and sentiment. His great aim was to bring the congregation 
directly into the service. His own work is not without much of 
the bombast and tawdriness and dogma of the period ; but he is 
always profoundly reverent, and in his hymns there is constant 
healthiness of thought with a note of joyous praise. To him 
more than to any other man is due the establishing of Hymnody 
on its present basis. 

In view of his eminence and the general spirit of his work, it 
may seem strange that Watts's chief connection with the Ro- 
mantic Movement was in the matter of form ; yet such appears 
to be the case ; and what is said about him applies of course very 
largely to the work of his disciples, Doddridge, Anne Steele, 
Samuel Stennett, and John Fawcett. Watts strove for unity in 
his hymns and he also popularized the terms Long Meter, 
Common Meter, and Short Meter. What now was the origin of 
these particular verse-forms, and how was it that they became so 
popular just at this time? We hope to show, in fact, that they 
go back to nothing other than the well-known English and 
Scottish popular ballads, though of course there was the con- 
nection with Psalmody, Dr. Benson in his recent authoritative 
work {The English Hymti) actually speaking of the work of 
Watts as a "renovation of Psalmody." 

First of all, let us recall the renewed emphasis on ballad litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century and the publishing of representative 
collections.* Such collections as those of Watson and D'Urfey, 
and especially Capell's Prolusions and Percy's Reliques, indicated 
the changing taste. Professor Kittredge and Professor Gummere 
have both emphasized the importance to the ballad of the ele- 

* See Kittredge's List of Sources in English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
and Phelps : The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement., pp. 1 16-136. 
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ments of refrain and "incremental repetition," that is, the sub- 
stantial repetition of one stanza by another, with just enough 
variation to advance the story one step. If now we review the 
earliest ballads, we shall find the typical stanza to be one of two 
lines rhyming ; for instance, note The Elfin Knight: — 

He blowes it east, he blowes it west, 
He blowes it where he lyketh best. 



I have an aiker of good ley-land, 
Which lyeth low by yon sea-strand. 

It must not be supposed, however, because the ballads are 

printed in this form, that they were originally sung or chanted 

with adherence to this exact stanza. There was rather inserted 

after each line another line of refrain, sometimes nonsensical, but 

frequently echoing the sentiment of the stronger line. Thus we 

find the first regular stanza of The Elfin Knight printed as 

follows : — 

The elphin knight sits on yon hill, 

Ba, ba, ba, lilli ba 
He blaws his horn both lowd and shril. 
The wind hath blown my plaid awa. 

This tendency, with some development toward a set stanza, may 
be seen further in the fuller of the two forms of Robin Hood 
Rescuing Three Squires: — 

There are twelve months in all the year, 

As I hear many say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 

Is the merry month of May. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link a down and a day, 
And there he met a silly old woman, 

Was weeping on the way. 

It will be observed that in spite of all the irregularities here, the 
longer line possesses four strong beats and the shorter one three. 
This, with all the irregularities, is the typical ballad stanza, which, 
because of the exigencies of the song or chant, was evidently 
not required to be absolutely regular, and indeed might be pre- 
ferred when it was not so. We may occasionally find, however, 
especially in some of the later ballads, stanzas that scan with 
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absolute precision, as the following, taken respectively from The 
Dcemon Lover and Redesdale and Wise William: — 

She had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 
When dismal grew his countenance, 

And drumlie grew his ee. 

Come down, come down, my lady fair, 

A sight of you I'll see ; 
And bonny are the bags of gold 

That I will give to thee. 

The reflection or echo in the shorter lines of the thought of 
the longer lines is here very marked. In comparatively few 
cases, however, are the stanzas of the ballads so metrically 
perfect The freer form was regularly preferred. In the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, however, before the romantic 
temper was so much abroad as in the day of Coleridge, there 
seems to have been current a desire to polish or refine the ballads ; 
and in imitations there was a decided tendency to make the verse 
form perfectly regular. The popular songs of the day stand just 
half-way between the typical ballads and the hymns. To what 
extent now was Isaac Watts, who with his Common Meter did more 
than anyone else to popularize in Hymnody an old psalm 
stanza, acquainted with the songs and ballads of his day? Such 
a question can never be answered with final certainty. Un- 
doubtedly he knew something about them. His Hymns for 
Little Children point in this direction, and his common form may 
be seen in such a stanza as — 

Alas ! and did my Saviour bleed, 

And did my Sovereign die ? 
Would He devote that sacred head 

For such a worm as I ? 

As a man of culture, moreover, Watts was very probably ac- 
quainted with Watson's Collection of 1 706-1 1. The transition 
from Common Meter to Long Meter was of course known from 
very early times in English poetry ; and even if the form of the 
hymns does owe much to the lines of the old Psalters, may we 
not find in the ballads an ultimate origin in the vernacular for 
both? 
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Charles Wesley, however, was romantic in temper as well as 
in form. The Revival opened the floodgates of Hymnody, and 
the prominent men of the new era were intensely subjective in 
this as in everything else they did. Where there was so much 
emphasis on the personal equation, the age not unnaturally 
became one of controversy ; and even "Rock of Ages" appeared 
at the close of an article that Toplady had written against John 
Wesley. Charles Wesley differs from Watts in both tone and 
teaching. Watts is continually awed into reverence by the 
power of the cross of Christ. Wesley, however, feels for the 
person of Christ an intimate human love. Watts, moreover, was 
Calvinistic ; Wesley was Arminian. "Jesus, Lover of my soul," 
"Love divine, all love excelling," and "I know that my Re- 
deemer lives" generally represent the subjective quality so strong 
in his work. 

Of the hymns of William Cowper three stand out with prom- 
inence : "There is a fountain filled with blood," "O for a 
closer walk with God," and "God moves in a mysterious way." 
The first of these has been the most fiercely assailed from the 
standpoint of dogma and the most severely criticised as to literary 
quality. It remains, however, one of the poet's most intensely 
subjective efforts and the most widely current of all his hymns. 
Cowper's friend, John Newton, author of "How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds" and "Safely through another week," had a 
definite theory about the writing of hymns. "Perspicuity, 
simplicity, and ease," he said, "should be attended to, and the 
imagery and coloring of poetry, if admitted at all, should be in- 
dulged very sparingly and with great judgment." The principle 
somehow suggests Wordsworth's famous Preface. 

Cowper serves well to introduce another influence becoming 
increasingly popular, the humanitarian impulse, which was of 
course but one phase of the eighteenth-century emphasis on 
liberty. John Wilkes insisted on the freedom of the press, Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Jeremy Bentham tempered the harshness of 
the criminal code, John Howard reformed the prisons of Europe, 
and Wilberforce and Clarkson began their great agitation against 
slavery in English dominions. In Hymnody the impulse became 
important by virtue of the hymns produced under the influence 
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of the Missionary Movement. The labors of Wesley and White- 
field, joined with the liberal spirit of the time, and the extension 
of geographical knowledge through the voyages of Cook, pro- 
duced in England an abiding interest in people beyond the seas, 
while the Hastings trial opened the eyes of the people of Eng- 
land to the political corruption in one of the richest of their 
dominions. The decade 1790- 1800 was noteworthy for the 
organizing of the Nonconformist missionary societies, while the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the 
representative High Church organization founded in 1701, took 
on new life under the compelling motives of the period. 

James Montgomery was the first strong voice of the mission- 
ary impulse in Hymnody. "Hail to the Lord's anointed" is 
representative. The movement found its highest expression in 
Hymnody, however, in the work of Reginald Heber. This 
earnest worker labored with extraordinary zeal as Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, travelling much over a large territory, healing dissensions, 
and generally encouraging his co-workers. To him is credited 
"From Greenland's icy mountains." His influence in another 
direction calls for more discussion. 

Montgomery and Heber have brought us to the high tide of 
Romanticism, the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the age 
of Wordsworth and Scott and Byron and Keats. Already there 
are signs that Hymnody as an impulse has reached its height. 
Mr. Chesterton has remarked De Quincey as "the first and fore- 
most of the decadents." In Hymnody the phrase might just as 
appropriately be applied to the brilliant Heber. 

The nineteenth century represented the play of many con- 
flicting forces. In the Oxford Movement a spirit of mysticism 
came definitely in conflict with the rationalistic tendencies of the 
early Victorian era. The brief reign of William IV served 
simply for the transition from Georgian to Victorian England. 
Within a few short years came the steam railway, factory reform, 
a revision of the poor law, the abolition of "rotten boroughs" 
and of slavery ; and Pickwick came to laugh Romanticism out 
of court. Georgian England was stupid and slow; but it 
at least had some religion ; Victorian England was progressive, 
but it was also agnostic. In science Evolution became as- 
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cendant, in philosophy Utilitarianism. In 1850 Tennyson 
published In Memoriam, voicing the doubt and perplexity of the 
period ; and in the wide field of criticism the influences at work 
developed the "Art for art's sake " heresy, one of the most subtle 
and at the same time one of the most powerful forces ever 
exerted in imaginative literature. Three great prose writers — 
De Quincey, Poe, and Pater — inspired or represented this 
movement. De Quincey emphasized Style, Poe Beauty, and 
Pater a rather indefinable something called .ZEstheticism. The 
first influenced the second, and the second the third. Poe's 
great divorce of Art and Morality was fatal, and it is the key to 
much of the pessimism in literature and to many of the wasted 
lives strewn like wrecks over the reign of Victoria. His influence 
was frankly acknowledged by Rossetti. Formerly Romanticism, 
developing with the Wesleyan Revival, had encouraged the love 
of nature and communion with God ; but now Science, looking 
at Poe's three faculties, Intellect, Feeling, and Will, appropriated 
the first; Rationalism, substituted for Religion, prostituted the 
Will to its purpose ; and Art was told to shift for itself. It did — 
and with a vengeance. 

The great voice of this paganism in poetry of course was 
Keats. He it was who with his sensuousness, his high regard 
for woman, and his luxurious and intricate furnishings primarily 
influenced the Pre-Raphaelites. His sensuousness is reflected 
in Rossetti, his chivalry in Hunt, and his wood-carving in Morris. 
Romanticism had come again, but it was Romanticism artificially 
inspired. 

Against such powerful forces of infidelity, hedonism, and 
materialism, Hymnody, like everything else of spiritual import, 
had to contend. Spiritually England was drifting ; irreligion was 
rampant, and Keats, one of the purest of poets, had been made 
the patron of a sickly and effete aestheticism. Of the great poets 
of the period Browning alone opposed a solid front to the forces 
of skepticism and decay. Such secularization of thought, how- 
ever, is not something that grows in a day. For its origins we 
must go back to the earlier years of the century, and in the very 
first decades one finds sentimentality and charlatanry and 
artificiality. 
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In the first twenty-five years of the century more than one 
poet, seeing the favor with which religious poetry was viewed, 
became deliberately sentimental along religious lines. Byron 
wrote his Hebrew Melodies "at the request of a friend." The 
titles leave no doubt as to his melancholy and serious intention : 
"My Soul is Dark," "I Saw Thee Weep," "All is Vanity, saith 
the Preacher," "When Coldness Wraps this Suffering Clay," etc. 
The same influence may be observed in "The Prayer of Nature" 
included in Hours of Idleness and echoed in "The Adieu " of the 
Miscellaneous Poems, The prime example of sentimentality in 
this period, however, was Thomas Moore. In 18 16 this popular 
poet published a volume of Sacred Songs marked by all the 
flowing meters and loose rhymes to which he was accustomed. 
In his own field, however, Moore was an artist. He cultivated 
the sentimental note until it became second-nature to him ; and 
just as in "The Last Rose of Summer" he wrote at least one 
song that has become classic, so in "Come, ye disconsolate" he 
wrote at least one hymn that has touched the very heart of 
humanity. 

Let us now return to Heber. The point most frequently 
made against the work of this brilliant young Oxford poet is that 
it is too florid. When, however, it is remembered that he grew 
up under the spell of Scott and Byron, it may easily be seen how 
it was that he became to some extent a force that tended to make 
Hymnody more secular; compare "Brightest and best of the 
sons of the morning" with " Hail to the chief who in triumph ad- 
vances." Could the author of "Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty" have looked forward thirty years and witnessed the 
composition of hymns that were reminiscent of the music halls, 
he would doubtless have been aghast ; and yet this secularization 
was but a logical outgrowth of his own florid imagery and loose 
metrical structure. 

Just as Pre-Raphaelitism revived the Romantic impulse, how- 
ever, so Hymnody had its magnificent afterglow in the work of 
the writers of the Oxford Movement. Standing in the shadow 
of the great faith that moved him, Newman became, on the 
religious side, a perfect example of the romantic spirit that brought 
to literature a revival of the sense of the connection between the 
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visible world and the world of the unseen; and he wrote "Lead, 
kindly Light." Faber, even more otherworldly, sang "Hark! 
hark, my soul ! angelic songs are swelling" and "O Paradise! "O 
Paradise !" One might doubt the power of such hymns for their 
inspiration toward activity ; but there can be no doubt about their 
sincerity, their grace, and their scholarly finish. 

Such seem to be the chief points of connection between English 
Hymnody and the great impulse known as Romanticism. After 
the Oxford Movement had ceased to distract England, a new 
school of hymn-writers arose, primarily in America, with emphasis 
on the so-called Gospel Hymns. Some of these, such as the 
best work of Ira D. Sankey and Fanny Crosby, were very beauti- 
ful compositions ; but the school as a whole made for a deteriora- 
tion of Hymnody. As it became more and more secular, so it 
grew farther and farther away from the old moorings of dignity 
and mysticism, which were so closely identified with Romanticism. 
Aside from this, after the Oxford Movement no great outstanding 
force arose in either England or America. Some representative 
figures would deserve mention for their general achievement, 
e. g., Francis Lyte, Sir John Bowring, Horatius Bonar, and 
Frances Ridley Havergal ; some achieved fame by virtue of in- 
dividual compositions, e. g. Sarah Flower Adams, Charlotte 
Elliott, Mrs. Margaret Mackay, Sabine Baring-Gould, and George 
Matheson ; and still others, most frequently distinguished church- 
men, did much for Hymnody by scholarly editing and insistence 
upon high literary standards, e. g., Christopher Wordsworth, 
John Mason Neale, Henry Alford, and William Walsham How. 
Dr. Neale achieved unusual success as a translator from Greek 
and Latin sources, and generally his studies in the origins can 
hardly be overestimated. His very success, however, testifies to 
his aloofness. Charles Wesley had represented freedom in Hym- 
nody, and Newman and Faber mysticism — both phases of the 
same impulse of Romanticism. In the Victorian era into which 
Neale was thrown, however, there might be scholarly editing, 
fine criticism, and a careful working over of old masterpieces; 
but there could be no great and original school of hymn-writers, 
for the period was primarily materialistic and scientific ; and the 
older age of faith and fervor, of mysticism, — of Romanticism, was 
gone. 

Benjamin Brawley. 

Morehouse College. 



